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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis$1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
co; all other countries in the Postal Union, 

50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
ti 


ion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





The Bes- Keeper's 
=GUl06= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


a 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—l6th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whqje bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magyificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 


For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 











There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 
with a new name for next year (1901), 
we will send the new subscriber the bal- 
ance of this year’s (1900) numbers free, 
and mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good chance to get a 

t start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
* vers. Better send two new subscribers 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds 
of seed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK &.CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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8 Extracted Honey FOr Sale 


7 ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
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- ALFALFA BASSWOOD @ 
HONEY «aaunns HONEY aassnnx ie 


This is the famous White This is the well-known Ke 
Extracted Honey gathered in light-colored honey gathered #& 
the great Alfalfa regions of from the rich, nectar-laden KK&&- 
the Central West. It is a basswood blossoms in Wis- ¥F 
splendid honey, and nearly consin. It has a stronger Kido 
everybody who cares to eat flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
honey at all can’t get enough preferred by those who likea 

" a Kd= 
the Alfalfa extracted. distinct flavor in their honey. & 
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Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: &. 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— A 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% & 
cents per pound; two cans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 3% 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering KK 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
desire. ‘The cans are boxt. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. KEd= 


Ket 
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Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : ea 
I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 
I’m something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 
duction and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to 
be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 


yA: 


excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the Kee 
honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER, ww 
McHenry Co., Il. Ax. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. . 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce Cae 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of G 
the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 7 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. Ss 
Address, ? 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. & 
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A Happy New Year we wish to every 
reads the American Bee 

New Century, too 
very few 


one who Journal. 
tho, in 


will see 


Yes, and a happy 
all probability, now 
the whole of the 20th century, 
with 1901. 


living 


which begins 


ee 


Volume 40 of the American Bee Journal 


closes with this number. It is getting old, 
and, like ripe fruit, should be mellow and 
sweet. We only hope that in its future years 


it may be as great a help and blessing to its 
hosts of readers as it has been in all 
If we shall be permitted to live, 
, it will likely become 
At least that 


its past 
years. and 
labor upon it better with 
its increasing years. will be our 
aim. 

—___—@- 
found in this 


It will prove of immense value to 


The Annual Index will be 
number. 
been wise enough to 


all who have preserve 


the weekly copies as they were received dur- 
ing the year. While its preparation in- 
volved no small amount of labor, 


no small importance, as by 


itis also of 
referring to it 
every subject that one wishes to look up can 
easily be found and reread. Those who have 
not all the copies will be surprised, by reading 
over the index, to find how great has been the 
variety of topics treated during this year in 
the American Bee Journal. 
a 
Getting Outside Sections Filled. 


It is well known that a super of sections will 


not all be promptly finisht at the same time, 
some of the outside sections being still un- 
sealed when the rest are fully completed. The 


Pettit plan is devised to overcome this diffi- 


culty, and some practice returning the un- 
finisht sections to the 
pleted. F. L. 


which, 


bees to have them com- 
Thompson 
altho he has not tried 
well that it may be well worth 


He says in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


rre 
suggests 


a plan 
it, promises so 
considering. 


Being very short of time this 
sometimes of material, I used a number of 
ast year’s sections, with more or less honey 
n them, for the outside rows in a number of 
supers in one yard, and noticed that in those 
supers the bees, as a rule, commenced work on 
the new sections in the rows next the outside 
mes. They did not finish them sooner than 
he center ones, but as soon, so that I was 
almost always enabled to handle supers in- 
stead of sections in that yard, in such cases. 

Of course, such a means of arriving at the 
result would hardly pay in ordinary circum- 
anc es—it makes more supers of new sections 

» handle, for one thing. But it suggests an 

idea that may be worth while, that if two very 


summer, and 








thin permanent combs, one on each side, were 
allowed to remain in each super thruout the 
season, the bees in ordinarily strong colonies 
would likely finish the outside rows soon 
enough to enable one to handle supers in- 
stead of sections, just as well as if the combs 
were thick, and the expense of the honey thus 
permanently invested, as it were, would be 
slight. 

I have thought of laying a sheet of founda- 
tion on an ordinary separator, warming it 
sufficiently to attach it to the wood, then 
cleating it with five half-inch cleats, and plac- 
ing it outside of each outside row in T-supers 
made slightly wider than usual. This would 
give two permanent one-sixth inch combs 
(after once being built out) next the outside of 
each super, and have the same effect as if the 
two outside rows were honey-combs. I have 
never tried it. 

> 


Reducing the Swarming Habit. 
Harry Lathrop, having mentioned in Glean 
ings in Bee-Culture that there 
amount of 


was a notable 


decrease in the swarming 
thought 


prefaces 


by his 
bees, he was urged to say 
there had 
his reply by saying that he 


just why he 


been such decrease. He 


has had in years 
no swarm from colonies workt exclusively for 
that 
swarms from 
workt for 


them 


extracted honey, and seems to suppose 
bee-keepers in general have no 
As to those 
third of 


-years, but swarming is 


such colonies. comb 


honey, about one- swarm in 


good honey much 


more troublesome in years when bees get just 


enough to keep brood-rearing going with lit- 
His practice‘is to keep his 


comb-honey colonies as busy in the 


tle or no storing. 

sections 
and give 
finisht 
followed up 


as possible, watch them closely, 


room as needed, removing the 
This 
results 


storage- 


supers promptly. being 


year after year in the small numbers 


mentioned, but he would expect the same re- 


sults only after several with colonies 


which had been in the 
two or three 


years 
habit of 
swarms every season. 


sending out 


He quotes Frank McNay as 
him in the that by proper 
made to lose their desire and 


agreeing with 
opinion manage- 
ment bees can be 
tendency to swarm. The following very em- 
phatic testimony 


Mr. MeNay: 


He related how at one 
good-sized apiary 
them the 
was surprised to 
swarms right along, 


is quoted as coming from 


time he 
from a farmer, 
same as he did his 


purchast a 
and workt 
other yards, but 
find these bees casting 
while there was none in 
the other apiaries. In apiaries of bees that he 
has owned and operated for a number of 
years he has so little swarming that it is not 
necessary to keep any one in on the watch. 


All of which is 
making effort by 


very encouraging to those 


who are way of selection to 


obtain bees with little tendency to swarm. It 
repeated too often or 
that it within the 


every bee-keeper 


can hardly be too em- 


phatically, lies power of 
to work for results in this 
skill or knowledge 


is required to discourage those conditions that 


line. No great amount of 





swarming, and then to 
freest from the habit of 
The man who does this need wait 


are known to favor 
breed from stock the 
swarming. 


no long series of years for his reward. Im- 
mediate réSults will be obtained in the in- 


crease of the honey crop, for it seems now to 


be pretty well agreed that non-swarming and 
The 
fact can not be disputed that there is now a 
great difference to the 
Can it be reasonably questioned that 


good gathering keep very close company. 
in bees as tendency to 
swarm. 


if care be taken each year to breed from those 


least given to swarming, the habit will each 
year grow less and less ? 
>) 


The Bee-Keeper of Limited Means 
has his case diagnosed in the 


Keeper by R. C. Aikin. 


Progressive Bee- 


He says: 


There is almost a necessity that a poor man 

one with little or no capital to push a busi 
ness ina special and wholesale way—should 
engage in several lines. Competition is sharp, 
and the man who has hundreds of colonies of 
bees, and an equipment in proportion with all 
the faculties to handle them, can produce 
cheaper than the man with a few colonies. A 
man with ten c@lonies of bees, a few dozen 
hens, two or three pigs, a cow, a horse, fruit 
and a vegetable garden, and above all owning 
these things, can live and be comfortable in a 
modest way, but can not well lay up money. 
The man with his hundreds of colonies, and 
selling at a given price, will make more 
money per colony from his apiaries than will 
the man with the few. Then with the garden 
fruit and other things in a small way, he has 
advantage of the man with limited means. 

But what will the poor man do if he can not 
compete with his well-to-do neighbor? Select 
some one thing that he will push as a spe 
cialty, keep that thing growing as he is able 


and all the while hold fast to the other side 
issues and helps that go far toward support 
ing the family. Do the specialty well, push 


to the front, and let no one excel you in it, 
and keep the other things going in good 


shape, too, even tho limited. 


Mr. Aikin is a careful writer and a fair man 


but some of his views in the foregoing may 


bear scrutiny Because a poor man is not 


able to compete with the man who has his 
divide 
lines.’ If 
better be- 


not be 


hundreds of colonies, he is advised to 


his forces and *‘ engage in several 


the man with many colonies can do 


cause of his many colonies, will it true 


that the more the poor man has the better he 


ean do’? So why divide his forees, unless it 


that by so doing he may have something 
? And therein lies the 
Bee-keeping is an uncertain busi- 
faced 
safely trust his 


more reliable gist of 
the matter. 
ness—the fact may as well be and the 
man of limited means dare not 
all to it 


business 


But to many it is a very desirable 
Taking together its desirability and 
Aikin’s advice is good; at 
Do not trust 


business as bee- 


its uncertainty, Mr. 


least with a little modification : 


your all to such an uncertain 


keeping, but if you have along with it the 
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But the in- 





business of chopping cord-wood, hold on to | viewed as Mr. Aikin intended it. most of Mr. Aikin’s readers: ‘ Other thin 
the less congenial but more reliable business, experienced may make a wrong deduction being equal, on a given field, the profit fr 
at least until you can see your way clear in the from it. He may say: ‘I see that an in- each of 100 colonies will be much less than 
other. crease of colonies leads to increast profit per | profit per colony from a small number on t 

‘**The man with his hundreds of colonies, colony; so when I have 100 coloniesI shall same field, notwithstanding the advantag:< 
and selling at a given price, will make more have more than the $5.00 profit percolony that | accompanying the larger number. The yiel: 
money per colony from his apiaries than will I now have with 10 colonies.’’ He needs to per colony with 10 may be cut in two wh 
the man with the few,’ is no doubt true if | be told what it was not necessary to say to | the 10 become 100.” 











Convention Proceedings. 











Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


(Continued from page 790.) 
THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. Root. 
The question-box was continued by Mr. Aikin. 


UPWARD VENTILATION IN WINTER. 


Is upward ventilation in winter a benefit or a detriment 
to a colony of bees ? 

Mr. Aikin—I would say it is a benefit. 

Dr. Mason—That depends upon the meaning of ventila- 
tion, and where that ventilation is to be given, whether in 
the cellar or outdoors; it is sometimes a benefit and some- 
times a damage, so you can’t say yes or no 


Mr. Aikin—Some of us were having a little contention 
over at the back of the room, and were in the midst of that 
discussion when I was brought up here. Mr. Green says he 
wants the cover sealed down tight. I told him I could take 
him into the State of Colorado in the winter time and show 
him chaff hives in which the colony would be wet and 
moldy, and single wall hives with the cracks open all 
around the topand bottom, have the colony dry and healthy, 
and seemingly as prosperous and good as we can have. It 
isa fact our bees will winter in open hives in Colorado 
right outdoors better than they will in a close hive or chaff- 
packt hive. We have just one difficulty, and that is the 
great amount of exercise—they climb around and consume 
stores, which naturally comes with a free and open hive in 
a warm, sunny climate. I say ‘‘warm’”’ because, as stated 
before, it will be zero at night and freezing at midday. It 
is nothing uncommon for the temperature to change 40 de- 
grees there in a very few hours, but all the time everything 
is snow and you work there in your shirt sleeves with com- 
fort, or at a temperature that you would be freezing to 
death with your overcoat on here in Chicago. 


Dr. Mason—I winter bees in the cellar with the cover 
sealed tight, and I don’t lose any. 

Pres. Root—We do both ways. Some years we get bet- 
ter results with the cover sealed down, and sometimes better 
with an absorbing cushion for upper ventilation. One win- 
ter we concluded the absorbing cushion was just the thing, 
and the next winter lost very heavily. We can’t tell why. 

A Member—What ventilation do you give at the 
bottom ? 

Pres. Root—Wide open ends, and have ordinarily % 
inch. 

Dr. Mason—The bottom-board is removed from all our 
hives when the bees are put in the cellar in November, and 
the hives are piled on top of each other with a % inch strip 
between. 

Mr. Rankin—We had an interesting little experiment at 
the Michigan Station last winter; 15 colonies were used, 
and they were wintered outdoors inside of chaff wintering 
cases. Five had the covers sealed on, five with cushions on 
top of the frames with a cover over it, and five with burlap 
over the frames and the whole wintering-case packt with 
chaff, which gave them an absorbing cushion of about four 
square feet, and the result of the experiment was, those 
that had the whole top of the wintering-case to breathe in, 
came thru the winter in a grea deal the best condition. 








A Member—That was just one test, was it ? 

Mr. Rankin—Yes. 

Mr. Aikin—The gist of the whole matter is this: Keep 
the colony absolutely dry ; ventilating carries off the moist- 
ure; keep them dry, and with proper food they will winter 
in almost any temperature, and in almost any place. 

Mr. Green—I don’t think that I should want the cover 
sealed tight unless there was protection. My hives have 
an outside case with four inches of packing at the sides and 
eight inches on top, and, with that packing, I don’t think 


bees get damp inside—the hives get damp. I want them 
covered. 


TALL SECTIONS AND THE HONEY MARKET. 


What effect will 4x5 sections have on the honey 
market ? 

Mr. Aikin—For my part, I don’t know that it would 
have any effect. 

Dr. Mason—They have a good effect on some markets. 

A Member—But as compared with other sections ? 


Mr. York—I don’t think they have any effect on the 
Chicago market. Honey in tall sections is worth no more 
here than in square sections. The honey is no sweeter in 
one than in the other. 

Dr. Mason—I was in a grocery in Toledo the other day, 
where they had some sections 4x4 and some 4x5, and some 
parties who wanted some for their own consumption, a sec- 
tion or two, or three, took the 4x5 until they were gone. 

Mr. York—Why ? 

Dr. Mason—They liked the shape, and said there was 
more honey in them. 

A Member—I would like to ask if the 4x5 stood up and 
down, or flatwise, in the market ? 

Dr. Mason—Up and down. 

A Member—Was it sold by the box ? 

Dr. Mason—By the single section. 


ADOPTING THE SPELLING REFORM. 


Is it desirable for our periodicals to adopt reform spell- 
ing ? 
“ Mr. York—Yes, I think it is. 

Dr. Mason— Yes. 

Mr. Abbott—That depends upon whether they want it 
or not. 

Dr. Mason—It depends upon locality. You take Toledo, 
O., for instance; I saw there the other day a sign stuck up, 
**5 cts a pc’’—that meant ‘‘five cents apiece.”’ A lot of our 
street-cars have got ‘‘ Union Dpo,”’ instead of ‘‘ Union De- 
pot,’’ and it saves lots of printing. I can remember the 
time when we pronounced it ‘‘de-pot,’’ then it got to be 
“‘de-po,’’? and then ‘‘da-po,’’ and now we have in Toledo 
‘“‘dpo”’ for ‘‘depot,’’ and we know just where we are going ; 
and I say reformed spelling is a good thing, and when an 
editor has to consult all his subscribers to find out whether 
he should adopt it or not, I think he is wasting his time and 
money. If he hasn’t got mind enough to know what his 
subscribers want, it is all right to consult them, but he 
ought to adopt the reform while consulting them. 


Mr. Abbott—I ate dinner with one of our members, and 
as we came to the foot of the stairs coming back, he bought 
a paper; he lookt atit and said: Well, we buy a paper, we 
look thru it and don’t find anything; we have to wade thru 
so much.’’ Let us have the reform spelling, it saves us 
time in this world. 

Dr. Mason—I saw some time ago in one of our religious 
papers a statement to the effect that it was impossible to 
reform the English spelling, and in the same issue was a 
quotation of a few verses from an old edition of the Bible, 
where / was used where we now use s, and such a way of 
spelling many words as many of us were familiar with, as 
would make it quite difficult to understand without paying 
close attention to the connection. Some of our periodicals 
are adopting this reform spelling. I say if there is any 
way by which we can reform our outlandish spelling, and 
shorten it up in such a common-sense way as is being done 
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by the American Bee Journal, let’s adopt it. You know 
when President Root— 

Pres. Root—Don’t rub it in, Doctor. 

Dr. Mason—I am not rubbing it in; these are the facts 
in the case. When you took the first vote among the sub- 
scribers to Gleanings in Bee Culture, as to whether the re- 
form spelling should be adopted, you got a hundred or more 
votes which said ‘‘yes, adopt it,’’ before one came in against 
it, then they began to come the other way, and you just 
went with those that camein last. Some of them did not 
want it done because it was changing so much, and some 
threatened to stop taking the paper if it was adopted. This 
is a changeable world, and we must change if we keep up 
with the times—have to move or get left. If we can write 
and leave out many useless and worse than useless letters, 
and know what it means just as well, why not adopt that 
method ? 

Mr. York—I suggest we take a vote on it; how many 
are in favor of reform spelling and how many are not, just 
for the fun of the thing. 


Pres. Root—All who are in favor of adopting the 
spelling reform to the extent that the American Bee Jour- 
nal has done, raise the hand. 

All raised their hands in favor, except one lady, who 
voted against it. 

Dr. Mason—MayI ask the lady why? If there is a 
good reason, you may change every one of us, you know. 

The Lady—It is probably because I am not as bright as 
Dr. Mason. I can’t see thru it so quickly. 

Dr. Mason—Practice is all that is needed. 


FEEDING FOR WINTER STORES. 


What is the best way to feed bees for winter stores, 
and when ?’’ 

Mr. Aikin—The best way to feed them is during the 
honey-flow, if youcan. If there is no honey-flow, I don’t 
know. I don’t want to answer that question. 

Jacob Hoffman—Feed them in time so they get it sealed 
over before cold weather. 

Mr. Aikin-—-Here is another question that goes along 
with it: ‘*How much food is required for average colo- 
nies?”” In my locality, we would want 40 pounds for an av- 
erage colony ; in some other places, 20 pounds would do. 

W. L. Coggshall—How many pounds of honey do you 
think necessary for the bees over winter ? 

Mr. Aikin—Thirty pounds will do, 35 would be better, 
and 40 would be betteryet. Bees ‘‘cut a garment according 
to their cloth.’”’ If they have plenty of honey, they breed 
up nicely ; if they haven’t they won’t. 

Dr. Mason—How many pounds is required for an aver- 
age colony ? 

Mr. Aikin—That depends upon where you winter them, 
whether in the cellar or some other glace, or outdoors. 

Dr. Mason—I winter mine in the cellar. I like to have 
them havea good lot; they will average about 10 pounds 
while in the cellar. 

R. L. Taylor—It makes quite a difference in the quality. 
They will use twice as much poor honey as good. 

Mr. Fixter—It takes so much less to winter in the cel- 
lar, why not winter in the cellar altogether ? 

A Member—I askt that question. We have about 40 
colonies at home that will all have to be fed. They are very 
strong colonies, and I would like to know the best way and 
how to feed them, and how much sugar is required to win- 
ter in the cellar ? 

Mr. Aikin—Does your question intend to cover the time 
from now practically until new honey, next spring ? 

A Member—Certainly, from fall until spring. 

Mr. Taylor—Do you put your beesin the cellar and feed 
them granulated sugar ? 

A Member—Yes, sir. I want to know how much from 

ow until they will gather honey in the spring. 

Mr. Taylor—If he puts his bees in the cellar, he can be 

ery sure thatif he feedsten pounds of granulated sugar 

per colony, they will all be alive so far as stores are con- 

cerned when he takes them out in the spring. Of course, if 

they don’t get much honey until the middle of June, they 
ill want more than that. 

Mr. Fixter—It makes a difference what kind of a cellar 

ou winter the beesin. Some cellars require a great deal 

‘re honey for bees than others. 

Mr. Taylor—If the temperature is about the same, I 
n’t see why it should make much difference. If your cel- 
‘ris very damp, the temperature ought to be a little higher 
an when it is very dry. ; 

Mr. Aikin—I realize that there isa great deal of mis- 

derstanding in regard to this matter, and we can not 





take the time of the convention to go fully into details; but 
get this one fact into your mind, that it is wise always to 
have an abundance of stores for your colonies—better that 
there be 10, 20 or 30 pounds more than they use than half a 
pound less than they need; and simply to give the colony 
enough now to last them until the first day of next March, 
might not be atall awise policy. I would want my colonies 
to have enough in the fall to be sure that they got clear 
thru in the spring when they can go out and forage if there 
is anything to feed upon; because a colony that is wintered 
with barely enough stores to carry it thru until spring when 
you think you can feed them safely, is almost sure to come 
thru in a poor condition, and you will never be able to cal- 
culate what you have lost by them coming thru in that 
semi-starved condition. I am well satisfied that with 10 or 
15 pounds more stores they might make you all the differ- 
ence between a very handsome profit and a very serious loss 
in that colony for its season’s work. 

A Member—Would it be best to feed at the entrance or 
in the hive ? 

Mr. Aikin—That part of the matter I have never exper- 
imented with. 

D. H. Coggshall—I know how some feed. I never had 
occasion to feed much. Take a colander and put the combs 
on the under side of it and turn the honey and let it drop 
from a short distance ; that drops the honey into the combs ; 
hang them up, let the honey drip off, then put those in 
hives; put these combs below, and the bees will put it 
above. 

Mr. Aikin—It is best to have the colony store it as sol- 
idly as possible in the combs, and not scatter it thru a 
whole lot of combs. Four combs solidly packt with stores 
is far better for the colony to winter on than eight combs 
with the same stores scattered thru eight combs. 

Continued next week.) 
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No. 9.—Interesting Notes on European Travel. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


ERE we are, at Paris, the city of arts, the city of fash- 

H ion, the leader in a thousand things, the capital of the 

world, ButifI should try to detail my stay in Paris, 

and the sights we saw, I should make the editor and the 
readers weary of my prose. 

We arrived at midnight, and it lookt as if it might have 
been noon, for the boulevards were as busy, the crowds were 
as thick, on the sidewalks, in the cafes, in the restaurants, 
as at midday. They had just emerged from the theatres, 
and before these people were ready to go to bed, the market 
gardeners and hucksters would in their turn come forth to 
prepare for another busy day. That city never sleeps. 

Two or three readers of the American Bee Journal have 
askt me to give my impressions of the Paris Exposition as 
compared with the World’s Fair at Chicago. I think I can 
repeat what I have heard other Americans say: The French 
exposition is more artistic, the details are better finisht, the 
buildings more elegantly decorated, than at Chicago, but 
our World’s Fair was ona much greater scale. Not only 
were the buildings larger, but there were more of them. We 
had some 40 States of our own from which to draw, outside 
of the foreign element. The buildings were situated far 
enough apart to give a fine view from all sides. The 
lagoons, the avenues, the Court of Honor, and that beauti- 
ful lake could not be replaced by any of the beauties of 
Paris. The view of the ‘*‘ White City’’ from the steamboat 
on Lake Michigan was asight which will be hard to match 
anywhere. 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge that we have 
the fault of making things too ‘‘ rough and ready,’’ and not 
taking pains enough in the finish. In that Court of Honor, 
I remember seeing holes in the columns, where scaffolding 
had been taken off, and the woodwork was showing under 
the plaster, thus effacing the ‘‘ marble finish’’ impression, 
and taking away the admiration which the artistic work 
should have left. No such defects were to be seen at Paris, 
and each and every detail was finisht up as if all that archi- 
tecture was to remain for centuries. But the lack of space 
had compelled the building of these works of art in too 
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smalla compass. The finest views were to be had from the 
Seine, or from the Eiffel Tower. 

The apiarian exhibits were scattered overa great deal 
of ground. This is because each country had a special ex- 
hibit, in which all its products were gathered, while there 
was also a general exhibit for each special industry. If I 
am not mistaken, the different exhibits of America were 
scattered in some 35 different spots. But the American ex- 
hibit of apiculture was confined to three manufacturers as 
far as I could find—The A.I.RootCo., The W.T.Falconer Mfg. 
Co., and our own firm. Itconsisted solely of apiarian im- 
plements, sections, foundation, a few smokers, an extractor 
or two, and some hives—no honey, no beeswax! No indi- 
vidual or collective exhibit of the products of the bee! 

It is true that these exhibits had been considered 
worthy, for they were each rewarded with a medal, and the 
few goods that were there were certainly superior to what 
they havein Europe, so much so that I wondered whether 
the people who saw them would realize that they were only 
fair samples of what is made in America, for the mechan- 
ical finish of what they use in bee-culture js very inferior. 
But, nevertheless, I felt that we were outdone by Canada, 
for they exhibited, in their own building, a stack of the 
finest honey that itis possible to see. This was evidently 
under the auspices of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and intended to show to the world what Canada could do. 
But the namesand addresses of the producers were attacht 
to allthe samples. They may be less practical than we are, 
individually, but they take more pains, collectively, to bring 
their products forward. 

Yet the United States is rich enough and successful 
enough to make the finest exhibit that can be made in the 
bee line. Just think of California, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, uniting with New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and other States, to make a honey exhibit! 
Whata grand display we could have! And are we not in 
honor bound to do something of this kind for the next In- 
ternational Fair, wherever it may be held, but especially if 
outside of our land? This should not be left to individual 
enterprise, but each State and local association should take 
pride in sending samples of the products of its members 
labeled with the producer’s name, under the supervision of 
the National Association. Thus we may hold our rank 
with any other country in an international exhibit. If 
there was a single pound of United States honey on exhibi- 
tion at Paris, I neither saw it nor heard of its being there. 

The main apiarian exhibit consisted of a number of 
hives of all styles and shapes, under the control of the 
French Association, in an open-air annex, close to the main 
building of the Champ De Mars. The best of this exhibit 
was from Mr. Gariel, of Paris, who showed a very nice 
assortment of practical apiarian supplies. One exhibitor 
of a newly invented hive, guaranteed returns of 50 percent 
annually, on the money invested, to purchasers of his 
invention. ‘The quacks are not all in America. 

One thing astonishes me. It isthe number of honey- 
presses exhibited side by side with honey-extractors. This 
comes from the persistent use of the straw skep which is 
well represented here, in all sorts of shapes. Owners of 
bees in straw hives have no use foran extractor. Stopping 
a few minutesto hear the remarks of passing visitors, I 
find that the bee-keepers there do not know anything about 
the extractor, while the press seems familiar to them. A 
little farther on, I notice a coarse wooden dish hinged ona 
lid which seems to be made to fit inside of it and is attacht 
toa long lever. It is labeled ‘‘ Honey-press of the eleventh 
century.’’ It looks old enough, indeed. 

But the French honey exhibit was a very fine display. 
This exhibit located in Class 42, contains show-cases from 
eight or ten local associations, besides personal displays 
from a number of honey-producers. Here we see American 
section-boxes, filled with French honey. The exhibits are 
tastefully arranged, and two or three gold medals show that 
the jury was appreciative. A number of the largest exhib- 
itors show the pains taken with the bees, by exhibits of 
comb honey in the shape of words, diagrams, circles, etc. 
In the main exhibit, Mr. Duviquet has represented the 
words, ‘* SOCIETE CENTRALE D’APICULTURE,”’ in letters 16 to 
18 inches in length, made of comb honey. E. Moret takes a 
gold medal with the finest honey display, some of which is 
evidently from previous years, and we are told that this 
honey has already taken the medal at other exhibitions. 
Here also Mr. Gariel has a fine exhibit and a gold medal. 


The products made with honey, or partly from honey, 
are numerous, especially honey-cakes, gingerbread, metheg- 
lin, both sweet and dry, and especially honey chocolate. 
It would appear that chocolate sweetened with honey is 





making its way freely in France, altho the manufactur of 
his article isa recen, I tasted of it and found i 


txcellent. 


Another bee-exhibit, Iwas told, was to be found at the 
\ ncennes annex, where they said American machinery 
took a very prominent position, in all sorts of industries, 
but I had no opportunity to go to Vincennes, which is quite 
distant from the Exposition grounds. Was there not 
enough to see right there? Wewent many times, but could 
not hope to see itall. And, besides, there was enough to 
see in Paris outside of the Exposition, even in the Louvre 
alone, to occupy the two short weeks we had to stay. 

Here, as in every other place we visited, business ac- 
quaintances or friends of my young dayswhom I happened 
to meet proved most hospitable. We thought ourselves 
total strangers in Paris, but found one cousin, one former 
schoolmate of mine, and last, but not least, our business 
correspondent in Paris, Mr. Gariel, whom I have mentioned 
as having so fine an exhibit, and whom we found to be one 
of the pleasantest and most hospitable of men. He directed 
us toa good lodging, invited us several times to dine and 
spend the evening with his pleasant family, showed us 
thru the exposition grounds, and accompanied us to Ver- 
sailles on the Sunday following our arrival. There he 
proved to us that a Parisian of small stature could outwalk 
a resident of Illinois, for he kept me a-going from noon 
until about six o’clock, with scarcely a minute’s rest, thru 
the immense park of the old kings of France. We tried to 
see, in that short time, what could not be seen in detail by 
a two weeks’ stay, and I have in my memory a medley of 
beautiful groves, grand avenues, gardens, marble statues, 
fountains, palaces without end, thru throngs of visitors 
who came as we did, in the two-story excursion trains, to 
‘““do’’ Versailles in a half day. 


4 
Early Drones—How to Get Them. 


BY JESSE M. DONALDSON. 


B ‘iaeraze queens for quality is fast superseding the 
old craze of breeding for color. Almost all bee-keepers 
will agree that it is a move in the right direction. Sev- 
eral breeders are offering for sale queens of superior strains. 
No doubt many.of these queens possess all the good quali- 
ties claimed for them, but even with one of those good 
queens fora breeder, our progress will be very slow if we 
allow her queen progeny to mate with common or inferior 
drones. 

If we could secure the mating of queens in confinement, 
all would be easy sailing, but, as all bee-keepers know, re- 
peated trials have proved that to be one of the impossibilities 
of bee-keeping. 

But we can lessen the chances of our queens mating 
with poor drones, by not allowing them to be reared in our 
yards, and encouraging drone-rearing only in colonies that 
show good qualities. These drones should be in the fields 
early in the season. 

I have experimented on these lines till I have workt out 
a plan by which I get good drones much earlier than | 
would if I allowed the bees to take their own time about it. 
Of course, it means some extra work, or, as some would call 
it, ‘‘ fussing,’’ but in the long run I find that it pays. 

Before giving my plan, I will say that I use the eight- 
frame dovetail hive, and a winter-case high enough to ad- 
mit an Ideal super, which I fill with planer-shavings. 

When preparing the bees for winter, all drore-comb is 
removed from the colonies that I do not want drones from. 
I then select the ones that I intend using for drone-rearing : 
for this purpose I prefer colonies with queens at least one 
year old. In the center of these colonies I place two or 
three frames that have previously been prepared by remov- 
ing the drone-comb from the corners, and replacing it with 
worker-comb, and grafting a small piece of drone-comb in 
the center. We now have our drone-cells in the center of 
the hive, just where the queen begins laying. I now mak 
sure that these prepared colonies have plenty of stores f 
winter, which ends my work with them till spring. 

When spring comes, I crowd the bees on just the num- 
ber of frames that they can cover, and place the extra 
frames outside of the division-boards. The enameled-clot 
is now placed on the frames, and over it the super filled 
with planer-shavings. Anextra rim is now placed on t 
winter-case, which gives it a slope from north to south. | 
stead of the regular winter cover, I now use one made 
glass. 

As soou as these colonies can take care of it more br: 
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; added; of course this brood is drawn from some colony 


of hat can spareit. When the hives are filled with brood, a 


i ittle warm syrup should be fed every night. The drone- 
omb that was placed in the center of the hives will soon be 

he lled with brood, which should be given to other colonies 

ry ust before it hatches, and the space filled with other frames 

S, ontaining drone-comb. 

o By not allowing any drones to hatch in these colonies, 

id we keep up their desire for drones. 

in When the brood hatches in the frames that were placed 

ve in other colonies, they should be returned to the drone-rear- 


ing colonies, or placed in an upper story over a queen-ex- 


™ cluder. If they should remain any length of time after the 
ad brood hatcht, we would only be encouraging the bees to 
es rear the very kind of drones that we are trying to suppress. 
er Altho this plan may seem somewhat fussy, Iam _ confi- 
‘SS dent that the results will pay for the little extra work, espe- 
ed cially where one is trying to improve his stock. 
ne Worcester Co., Mass. 
ed 
nd J 
a, Report for the Season of 1900—Bee-Forage. 
he BY WM. STOLLEY. 
om HE year of 1899 was (as previously reported) a very poor 
“ year for beesin central Nebraska. From September 
to 15th to October 1st, I had to feed over 1,000 pounds of 
ve honey and sugar syrup mixt, to provide ample winter stores 
a4 for my 30 colonies of bees, in double-walled hives, on the 
aig — stands in my open bee-shed. All wintered well, as 
usual. 
< During the winter of 1899 and 1900, bees flew freely 
“4 three days in December, 14 in January, twoin February, 
and 16in March. Of zero days we had—three in January, 
six in February, and one in March. The lowest point of 
temperature reacht was 14 degrees, Fahr., below zero, Janu- 
ary 30, 1900. I lost three old queéns in wintering, sold one 
fine colony for $10, and also a few choice queens for $1.50 
each, in early spring ; and by uniting all queenless colonies 
thus made, with the weaker ones, 1 had 20 colonies left, all 
the very strong, by the middle of June, when sweet clover be- 
ers gan to bloom—this season being about two weeks early. 
ll March 11th, soft maple began to bloom, and bees workt 
ai. on them on and off, up to March 22d. 
pod Next followed the buffalo-berries, which are, if plen- 
we tiful, a veritable boon to bees in early spring. The buffalo- 
‘ior berry bloom lasts for 10 to 15 days, and is closely followed 
by elm, box-elder, willows, cedar, cottonwood, and matri- 
nt. mony-vine, in the order named, when, at the end of June, 
ee fruit-bloom follows. By the middle of May raspberries, 
ties black walnuts, spider-lilies, black locust, honey-locust and 
wild grapes are in season, up to about June Ist. 
ing The month of June, and until sweet clover began 
our blooming, always used to be atime of want for my bees, 
hat and they invariably drifted backwards, unless fed promptly, 
2lds until of late years, when I was successful in getting moth- 
erwort and white clover to growin such quantities, that 
out this annoying scarcity of bee-forage was bridged over. I 
n I now have sufficient motherwort growing in the immediate 
t it. vicinity of my apiary to employ my bees fully, and thus 
call keep brood-rearing going on without interruption. This 
plant (motherwort) blooms about four weeks and is, as far 
rht- as my experience goes, always to be depended upon. Bee- 


ad- keepers, whose localities, like my own, are not well supplied 
with bee-forage in the month of June, should not neglect 
sowing the seed of this valuable honey-yielder, together 


om. with catnip, on all vacant and suitable places, in sufficient 
ng : quantities to meet the requirements. (I have no seed for 
one sale.) They will, if they follow my advice, be well rewarded 
. or for so doing. 
10V Alfalfa would answer the same purpose, and is even 
vith better if it were not generally cut down just about the time 
D 1! when it begins to yield nectar. Some 15 years ago I first 
r of started an alfalfa-field of about eight acres here, but it took 
al more than 10 years before other farmers in the neighbor- 
f hood followed suit; but now this section of the country is 
dotted all over with large tracts sown to alfalfa, of whic4 
ut some fields every year are likely to remain uncut long 
xt nough to become of great utility to my bees. 


As soon as sweet clover begins to bloom, my bees are 
ll rightall around. I have the satisfaction of reporting 
hat within 1% miles of my apiary,a young, progressive 
irmer, who used to be very much opposed to sweet clover, 
ithered the seed of it along the roadsides, and put ten 
‘res solid into sweet clover, for pasturing his sheep, after 












he learned to appreciate the true value of this plant, by 
herding his flock of sheep on the country roads. 


Sweet clover so herded off by sheep, throws out numer- 
ous small branches close to the ground, which are white 
with bloom late in the season. 


Of course, some of the old fellows whose minds are set 
in opposition to sweet clover, persist in condemning it. 
They are the old Israelites, who are destined to die in the 
wilderness—surrounded, however, by lots of sweet clover, 
notwithstanding their foolish opposition to it. 


Now, as to the result of this summer’s work in my little 
apiary: I obtained 1123 pounds of the very best of extracted 
white honey from 20 colonies of bees (spring count); hence, 
about 56 pounds per colony on an average, besides plenty 
and to spare for winter-stores, without resorting to feeding 
for winter. 

This result is quite satisfactory to me, inasmuch as the 
season, take it all around, was anything but normal, Ex- 
cessive drouth in midsummer, together with damaging hail, 
curtailed my honeycrop greatly. 

Besides my crop of surplus honey, I have increast the 
number of my colonies from 20 to 30, by the nucleus plan. 
While I bought five queens, for the purpose of infusing new 
blood, I have reared 14 choice queens myself from my very 
best stock. 

Ihad but two swarms from the 20 colonies, and they 
were hived back on the old stands. 

For the last two yearsI have had no fall honey from 
wild bloom, owing, I suppose, to the drouth we have had; 
while in former years from August 15th to the end of the 
season I got nothing but dark and rather rank honey, equal 
in quantity to the crop of white honey obtained in the fore- 
part of the summer. But this year, clear up to September 
29th, when I extracted the last, the honey remained the 
same excellent quality. 

October 12th, all my bees in the open shed were packt 
for winter. Yesterday (November 19th), we had the first 
light snow. 

I would like to say something about the introduction of 
queens, and some other matters pertaining to the successful 
management and working of bees, but I think that the fore- 
going is rather too lengthy already, so I suppose I would 
better stop. Hall Co., Neb. 


| Why not send us several articles on the subjects you 
mention in your last paragraph, Mr. Stoiley? We are very 
certain they would be eagerly read, and also prove profit- 
able.—EDITOR. | 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


—> 


The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It is 
nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy cardboard 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee- 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or we can send the American Bee Journal one 
year andthe picture—both for $1.60. It would be a nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 
there are nearly 200 bee-keepers shown. 


~> 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull yearin advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 


> + 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 


by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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Report for 1901—Sweet Clover and Alfalfa. 


BY WM. STOLLEY. 


Like most of the readers of the American 
also will make my annual report, as usual. 4 

Although drought-stricken as was the entire West, the 
past season, the great value of sweet clover and alfalfa 
forage-plants and nectar-yielders is again clearly proven, by 
the crops of hay and honey I harvested. 

Regarding the product of my apiary, 
follows: 

From ZL colonies run for extracted honey, I got 3105 
pounds, or an average of about 148 pounds per colony. From 
» colonies in New Heddon hives run for comb honey. I got 
850 well-filled and perfectly capped sections, or an average 
of 76 sections per colony, and, besides, 60 pounds of extracted 
honey. I thus got a total of 8545 pounds of surplus honey 
from 26 colonies of bees, spring count, and plenty for the bees 
to winter on besides. 

I had but 5 swarms, all told. My best colony run for ex- 
tracted honey gave me 193 pounds of surplus, and my best 
colony run for comb y gave me 1386 sections and 12 
pounds of extracted. I got 46 pounds of bright yellow wax 


Bee Journal. I 


as 


my report is as 


honey 


from cappings, and reared 19 extra-fine queens from my 
choicest colonies for my own use; and increased, by the 
nucleus plan, from 26 to 36 colonies. Ever since October 


18, my bees have been packed for winter, and had a general 
flight to-day (Nov. 12.) But I sustained quite a loss, in the 
past season’s surplus, on account of the purchase of 5 


queens 
in the late summer of 1¥OU, 


The queens I got were reputed 
as of extraordinary value, and a remarkably superior strain. 
When these queens arrived, they proved to be undersized ; 
but that did not scare me, because I have seen many a small 
queen which was much the superior of larger queens. 

But when one of those queens proved herself to be a most 
miserable hybrid, my confidence in this extra ‘superior 
strain’ was greatly shaken, and with considerable apprehen- 
sion as to the value and worth of the other four, I waited re- 
sults after wintering them. 


The hybrid queen was replaced by another queen, and 


was introduced as late as Ovtober 12, LYOU. In the spring 
following, three queens of that ‘‘superior strain” of bees 
proved to be practically worthless, and very poor layers, 


while one of them averaged as medium-good. Only the one I 
received in October, to take the place of the little black hybrid, 
proved to be a really fine queen, and her colony is one of the 
very best in my apiary now, 

Two of the queens, which I bought as superior stock, I 
killed in early summer, and united their colonies with the 
colony of the that was lacking, to give her a trial in 
the season. 

The united three colonies of this ‘‘superior strain” did 
average in strength with any one of my ordinary colonies, 


queen 


not 


after forming but one colony. The united colonies, if their 
queen had been all right, would have given me about 450 


pounds of surplus extracted honey for the season that I re- 
moved good queens to make room fr the ‘‘ superior stock ” ; 
while the three united colonies of this ** superior strain ” have 
actually given me only 43 pounds surplus! Hence, I ac- 
tually lost about 400 pounds of honey, in consequence of the 
inferiority of these 3 queens— of $60, since I sell my 
honey at +5 cents per pound. 

I have but a smatl apiary, but I aim to have a superior 
queen in every hive, andif any one of them is lacking, she has 
to make room for something that grades well. 


a loss 


Some 15 or 19 vears ago a Rey. Mr. Briggs, of Iowa, (if I 
remember the location rightly) made, in sunstance, the follow- 
ing proposition in the American Bee Journal, to breeders of 
queens generally : 


I (Rev. Briggs) will pay $100 for the best queen sent me 


by any queen-bee breeder, upon the following conditions, 
to-wit: 
1.—All queens entrusted to me by any party, will receive 


at my hands, the very best of care and 
curate record of her work will be Kept. 
9 


attention, and an ac- 
At a certain date 
(here the widely 
were named 


(stated) a disinterested 
known parties comprising that committe: 
will be the judges in the contest, and the party 
whose queen is declared to be the premium queen will get the 
SLOO, but the queen thus awarded becomes my (Rev. Briggs’) 
property. . 


committee 


3.—I (Rev. Briggs) also reserve the right. while making 
this offer, to retain any and all the queens sent me. upon the 
payment of $2 for each queen retained by me, and I will re- 
turn all queens not wanted by me, free of charge, if so desired 
by the party or parties sending me queens. 





Now, Ido not remember the name of the party whose 
queen won the $LOO, but I ordered one of the queens reared 
in the subsequent year from the $L0UO queen by Rev. Briggs 
and paid $5 for that queen, and it was the cheapest and 
best queen I ever bought. 

Fifteen of the 56 queens now in my apiary are “ Briggs 
queens,” and they are in the slead as mothers of honey- 
producers. 

I have other valuable strains of bees, obtained from other 
dealers in queen-bees, but the ‘* Briggs strain” proves, best of 
all of them, that ‘** dlood will tell.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish that another Rev. Briggs, as hon- 
est and reliable as was the one I have mentioned above, would 
work a similar scheme, and-I, for one, will cheerfully pay $5 
for one of the offspring of such queens reared ‘in a natura} 
way”; but I want the bees to rear the queens under the most 


favorable conditions; and I want them to build their own 
queen-cells from bottom to tip, too. No stick-made queen- 
cups for any queens that I wish to introduce into any colony 


in my apiary 

I read with great interest the proceedings of the meeting 
at Buffalo. and always ‘‘ reach out atonce” for the ‘* Old Re- 
liable’ when it comes. Hall Co , Neb. 
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Aiterthought. * 
The Afterthoug 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


TIME OF QUEEN EMERGENCE. 

Yes, sir’ee, Dr. Miller, if it’s true with regularity, or 
anything like regularity, that queens emerge in full colonies 
in 15 days, and only in nuclei or other depressing circum- 
stances take 16 days, then that venerable (not sweet) 16 
must come out of the books. But first let us hear from Maine, 
and Oregon, and Texas, and other places—honey-flow and 
dearth—early, mid-season, and late. Locality, crop condi- 
tions and season are normal things; but nuclei are abnormal 
things which should not rule. Page 685. 


SWARMS AND FULL SHEETS OF COMB FOUNDATION. 


Sounds reasonable that a swarm migh¢ consider sheets of 
foundation simply as partitions, and object to so many ridicu- 
lously narrow rooms. Buta good many swarms have been 
successfully hived on full sheets, I take it: Page 686. 

SIX HONEY CROPS IN TWELVE. 

Six paying crops in twelve years, as an actual experience, 
rather takes us down in our estimate of bee-keeping in the 
irrigation regions. And itseems that we can hardly expect 
as six out of twelve unless there is something else be- 
sides alfalfa to prop up with. Page 6¥5. 


as good 


THAT UNFORTUNATE GLUCOSE-FEEDING. 

Once more I will refer you to that ton of glucose on pages 
57¥, 681 and 707. I supposed that it marked another mile 
stone on a road that we would prefer fenced up—or rather 
never graded out. It used to be the case that pure glucose 
would only be taken when bees were in a state of semi-starva- 
tion, and that they would stop taking it as soon as fhey had a 
rather small supply—never building comb and storing surplus 
with it. When I read of so large an amount as a ton I feared 
that improvements of the article had changed some if not iy 

S 


of this. Glad if we don’t have to believe so just yet. I mu 
cry for mercy as to the dull way I read the editorial rhe 
time of year forbids the idea of fraudulent surplus. We do 


not know that he succeeded in feeding it ali. And to work off 
what he did feed he may have mixed it with something better. 
STARVATION FOR BLACK 


BROOD, ~“ 


That was a wise remark of McEvoy’s on the black-brood 
question, page 710. Imprisoning bees off the combs for four 
days without feeding uses up the infected honey all right 
far, well: but it also gets the bees themselves into such a lean 
and inactive condition as they must not be in if they are to 
combat disease to advantage ; and it takes days to get them 
out of that condition. So it is in doubt whether that particu- 
lar manipulation doeS more good than harm, or more harm 
than good. 


so 
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